


“A SON OF CHINGGIS KHAAN (GHENGIS KHAN)” BY ANDIE GEMME, ’16 


This is a photo of my 3-year-old host brother, Munkherdene. He is the first child of my parents Ariunaa and Batbaatar, both nomadic herders born and raised on the wild and remote 
landscape that is the Mongolian countryside. Faced with long, harsh winters, Mongolian herders live a life focused on their animals and keeping them alive and healthy. Moving any- 
where from 4 to over 10 times per year to find good grass and water, herders and their children, like Munkherdene, live a life intimately linked to and dependent on their environment. 
With the climate and environment rapidly changing, the future of this ancient lifestyle is, at best, uncertain. 


By Marika Belamarich, Staff Writer 


his year marks the celebration of the 17th annual Global Eyes photography 

contest. The contest allows all St. Michael’s College students who have 

studied abroad in the past year to enter their photos’ to be judged and se- 

lected into the contest. The contest is a St. Michael’s College tradition and 
study abroad director Peggy Imai, is a huge travel photography enthusiast and looks 
forward to the competition every year. “This is a chance for students to take time and 
reflect on their experiences,” Imai says. 


The contest has eight categories, which span topics from landscapes to society 
and politics. Each category includes a first, second, and third place winner cho- 
sen by a panel of judges. This year, 61 students submitted a total of 166 photos 
from all over the world. Twenty-five finalists were selected to have their photos 
displayed in the Dailey Room in the Durick Library and the winners will be 
announced in a reception ceremony today at four p.m. 


SEE FEATURES, PAGE 9 
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By Emma Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Starting in the 2016-2017 academ- 
ic year, north campus will no longer 
be a residential option for students. 
Construction is rapidly underway for 
the new residence hall neighboring 
Canterbury Hall, over property which 
was formerly a parking lot designated 
for residents of the nearby suites and 
townhouses. Additionally, it will also 
result in 186 more juniors and seniors 
living in the new residence building 
that surrounds townhouses and suites. 
Because of these changes, many stu- 
dents living in townhouses and suites 
have had increased difficulty finding 
parking this past year and anticipate 
the issue to worsen in the fall. 
“Parking is tight on our campus,” 
Douglas Babcock, director of Public 


Safety, explained. “We have 535 zone 


parking spaces and we ony issue p pass- 





Political correctness: 


By Alicia Lee 
Staff Writer 


Today at five p.m., the St. Michael’s 
College Honor Society will host a panel 
of five faculty members to discuss the 
delicate navigation of political correct- 
ness in our society. This panel hopes 
to provide a place where students and 
faculty can safely discuss the topic. 

Five professors from different ac- 
ademic departments will speak at the 
panel: Robert Brenneman (Sociology); 
John Izzi (Philosophy); Nick Clary 
(English), Tara Natarajan (Economics), 
and Patricia Siplon (Political Science). 
They will each present on the topic of 
political correctness from the approach 


of their discipline, followed by a Q&A 






NEWS 


es to the number of spaces. Though 
standard parking industry practice al- 
lows overselling by 10 percent, we do 
not. If every student parked in com- 
pliance with the system, every student 
would have a space to park in their 
zone.” 

The condensing size of the cam- 
pus and addition of the new hall 
has caused many losses of the whole 


is very unrealistic and disorganized. 
Obviously, since there is construction 


going on, it is completely understand- | 


able for their to be a lack of spots. But 
still, it is kind of a mess.” 

Public Safety reached out to the 
Student Association early on in the 
year to develop guidelines that would 
be fair and equitable for the students. 
But not many students are optimis- 


& & It’s basically the best of the worst options.” 


parking spaces. “Even more students 
will be looking to park their vehicles 
on the main campus,” Babcock said. 
“This requires the college to be pro- 
active in administering the parking 
program. We work to be as accommo- 
dating as possible.” 

Casey McCormick, ’18, does not 
feel the school i 2 ee the situa- 





session after the presentations. 

Izzi said he hopes the panel will help 
students to get an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to political correctness. “It can 
help people feel more at home and more 
comfortable.” 

The Honor Society puts together a 
panel each semester to encourage conver- 
sation on current controversial subjects 
between students and teachers. 

Topics of race, gender, and ethnicity 
often arise in the classroom, and this pan- 
el will allow attendees to learn and freely 
ask questions about these potentially sen- 
sitive subjects. 

Professor Robert Brenneman believes 
political correctness has become a hot 
topic in current politics and culture. “We 
become tentative about discussing things 


-Casey McCormick, 18 


tic about the schools plan in terms of 
parking. 

“I am concerned about what is go- 
ing to happen once the new building 
is here,” said Frankie Esposito, *18. 
“But the parking didn’t affect me in 
terms of my choice of a [to 
live in next fall].” = 3 

McCormick explained, “| a not 
think the spots aa are 2 en 


like race and privilege, and instead decide 
to skip the topic because it’s safer than 
risking offense. Political correctness helps 
us to. be sensitive to a diversity of views 
and to identify our own views,” Brennen- 
men said. 

“[Political correctness] is on everyone's 
mind and is indicative of a generational 
gap,” said Cory Warren, ’16, president of 
the Honor Society. “Tt impacts each per- 
son individually.” 

“T feel [St. Michael’s] is a free and lib- 
eral place,” said Emma Rose, ’19, who has 
experienced political incorrectness first: 
hand in the classroom. “There are “ 
always going to be people who’ 
disagree, it makes you question 
what you believe in. It’s im- 
portant to understand how 
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Parking changes coming: 


Public Safety scrambles to make space 


add by the new building next year will 
make much of a difference. I think 
the school is doing what it can to fix 
the problem. I don’t think it’s effec- 
tive. It’s basically the best of the worst 
options.” : 
“We will be sending out parking 
information at the end of April or 
very early May this year so everyone 
has time to understand the changes 
and system before summer break. We — 
will also be changing the designated 
parking zones to be more focused for 
both the students parking and for en- 
forcement,” Babcock said. 
The parking problem is a growing 
issue that the school has been trying 
to fix but it has become very difficult. - 
According to Babcock, Public Safety 
is working hard to be able t 
packing less of 1 






Panel brings interdisiplinary 
approach to hot topic 


to treat other people even if they aise 
with you. You still have to respect them.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY NICHOLAS VERDIRAME 


ee 
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By Zaire Peoples 
Staff Writer 


With 20 large pizza pies gone within the 
first 15 minutes, Douglas Babcock, di- 
rector of Public safety, quickly ordered 
a second batch from Donny’s New York 
Pizza as students stuck around to con- 
verse.“This is something that should 
have happened a long time ago” said 
Steve Cushing, sergeant of Public Safety. 

On Tuesday, April 5, the department 
of Public Safety of St. Michael’s College 
hosted a pizza social. Over 60 students 
crowded on the first floor of Dion to 
eat pizza as they conversed with various 
Public Safety officers. The welcoming 
environment allowed students to ask 
questions about anything that was on 
their minds to do with Public Safety on 
campus. “A lot of people develop myths 
about what we do and how we do it? 
said Officer Scott Parizo. 

Two weeks ago, Public Safety respond- 
ed to an incident in which students were 
throwing bottles at the officers. “In the 
end, the students that were throwing 
beer bottles and cans at us, they're prob- 
ably in a space and time where they're 
in that mood. Most days they wouldn't 
do that,’ explained Babcock. Similarly, 
Cushing argued that when students are 
under the influence of alcohol, for ex- 
ample, incidents can become a lot worse 
and can negatively impact the relation- 
ship that the student has with authority. 
However, it is important to understand 
that most people are not themselves 


when they are under these conditions ~ 


and sometimes all it takes is a conver- 
sation when they are sober to minimize 
tensions. 

When Babcock stepped into his po- 
sition in September, he devised a plan 
that would help Public Safety connect 
with individuals across campus. He lis- 
tened to his Public Safety officers, but 
also to students, faculty, and staff to de- 
termine what the St. Michael’s campus 
needed from Public Safety. From these 
conversations, he realized that students 
wanted more positive interactions with 
officers other than when they received a 
parking ticket or are written-up for vio- 
lations. “I think it is a good idea to get 
to know Public Safety officers in a more 
casual setting because oftentimes, the 
only time students get to meet public 
safety officers are during negative inci- 
dents” said Andrea Demos, ’17, Student 
Association's Secretary of Student Life. 

Other students on campus also feel 
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Easing tension with Public Safety: 


From breaking rules to breaking bread 





the same way. “This event creates that 
bridge of communication needed to cre- 
ate a positive relationship between stu- 
dents and public safety,” said Shawntice 
Gaynor, 16, an Apartment Community 
Advisor of the townhouses. 

For years there has been a miscom- 
munication between Public Safety and 
students on our campus. Officer Jim 
Watson, 712, states that one of the rea- 
sons why he has chosen to dedicate his 
Tuesday nights to protecting the St. Mi- 


chael’s community while maintaining 
a full-time job elsewhere, is because he 
was once in the same position as many 
students here.“[Public Safety] are not 
unapproachable people,’ Cushing said. 
“Not everyone has a positive expe- 
rience with someone in uniform,’ he 
said. Chushing added that sometimes 
all it takes is communication; some 
students may be facing personal issues 
that are causing them to lash out at of- 
ficers and act in ways that they would 


PHOTO BY JUSTIN PAGAN 
Lily Goode, 17, and Marie Salinas, ’18 (right), interact with Officer Michael DesRosiers (center) at the pizza social in Dion Student Center. 


not normally. 

The Public Safety and Pizza event is 
the first event in a series of programs 
planned for students this year. Babcock 
is aiming to do an event each month on 
safety, beginning with the Active Shoot- 
er Training yesterday. 

“Not everyone has a positive experi- 
ence with someone in uniform. I obvi- 
ously can't be your friend, but I can help 
you in anyway” said Cushing. 


St. Michael’s inducts new members of honor societies 


By Jack Martin 
Staff Writer 


This past Friday and Saturday, St. Mi- 
chael’s College held their annual student 
induction ceremonies into the honor 
societies of Delta Epsilon Sigma, Phi 
Alpha Theta, Phi Beta Kappa, and The- 
ta Alpha Kappa. Each of these societies 
work to reward students at St. Michael's 
for the time and effort they have put into 
their studies. 

Theta Alpha Kappa, which honors the 
academic achievements of students in 
the fields of religion and theology began 
in 1976 and the St. Michael's chapter Al- 
pha Theta Upsilon began in 2007. To be 
inducted into Theta Alpha Kappa, stu- 
dents must be a religious studies major 


or minor with a 3.5 grade point average 
(GPA). 

This year, nine students were induct- 
ed. According to Professor Raymond 
Patterson who serves as the chapter rep- 
resentative, many of the inductees go on 
to study for their masters at prestigious 
institutions. “It's a good piece to have 
when applying to graduate schools. We 
have inductees at Yale Divinity school, 
Harvard Divinity School, Oxford Divin- 
ity, and Cambridge,” Patterson said. 

Delta Epsilon Sigma is a society that 
seeks to recognize and honor students, 
faculty, and alumni who excel in aca- 
demics, character, and contribution to 
mission of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. The society began in 1939, 
and soon after established a chapter of 


the society called “Alpha Nu” at St. Mi- 
chael’s in 1941. Since then, St. Michael's 
students and faculty have been inducted 
into this society every year. This year, 40 
students were inducted into Delta Epsi- 
lon Sigma, comprised of 30 seniors and 
10 juniors. According to Dr. Edward J. 
Mahoney, president of the St. Michael's 
chapter, in order to be inducted into 
Delta Upsilon Sigma, a student needs at 
least a 3.75 GPA and then needs to send 
a letter of acceptance describing how the 
mission of St. Michael’s has influenced 
their education and time here and how 
his or her research or work has contrib- 
uted to both the community of St. Mi- 
chael’s and the community outside the 


college. 
SEE HONOR, PAGE 4 


HONOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


“Tm honored to be part of this group of 
students and I’m proud of being able to 
represent a major or minor that some 
people don't typically consider,’ said 
Morgan Mazanec, °16, who minors in 
religious studies. “What I appreciate 
most about studying this is the amount 
of respect I have for other cultures and 
religions. I think if anything that helps 
put me a step ahead in my psychology 
major as well. I was pretty excited to find 
out my hard work had paid off” 
Mahoney says that being inducted 
into Delta Upsilon Sigma is not so much 
about finding a job after graduation, but 
being rewarded for your work. “I don't 
know if these Delta Epsilon Sigma’s are 
seen as a way to gain employment or a 
leg up on getting a job. I think it really 
is being recognized for the accomplish- 
ments they made to the academic life 
and spiritual life of the college and that 


ABOVE: Phi Ape Theta, among the four other honor societies, accepted | new students into eer group. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Nathaniel Lew, 
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is sufficient,’ Mahoney said. 


St. Michael's has had a chapter of Phi . 


Beta Kappa since 2003, becoming one of 
only three colleges in Vermont to have 
a chapter, along with University of Ver- 
mont and Middlebury College. Origi- 
nally founded in 1776 asa secret @@ 
society, Phi Beta Kappa 
seeks to honor stu- & 
dents who show ex- & 
cellence in liberal g 
arts. “We exist to 4 
honor the cause # 


educated,” 


chair and asso- 
ciate professor of 
the Fine Arts de- 
partment. 
This year, 33 Saint Mi- 
chael’s students were induct- 
ed into Phi Beta Kappa. In order to be 
considered for admittance into Phi Beta 


















Kappa, a student must have a GPA that 
ranks them in the top 15 percent of their 
class. After considering a student’s GPA, 
Phi Beta Kappa then looks at whether 
that student has committed themselves 
to a liberal arts scholar’s goal of getting 
a well-rounded education, in- 
i cluding having a moderate 
& proficiency in language 
i, and math. 

“They want to 
see that a student 
took a wide 
range of cours- 


their learning,” 
7 Lew said. “We 
look at students 
who keep going 
with a subject after 
completing their lib- 
eral studies curriculum 
(LSC) requirement in addi- 
tion to their major” For this reason, 
according to Lew, students who have 
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es to -expand 


4 


more pre-professional majors with very 
strict course requirements often do not 
qualify for Phi Beta Kappa. 
“I never actually planned my course- 
work to fulfill the Phi Beta Kappa re- 
quirements, in a way it just happened to 
work out,” said Richard Bernache, ’16. “I 
think what earned me my offer of induc- 
tion was my drive to pursue knowledge 
beyond the LSCs. As a theatre major, 
all of my experiences and classroom 
me inform my work as an artist. 
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By Anna Ste. Marie 
Managing Editor 


Gentle guitar music welcomed a band 
of more than two dozen Sodexo em- 
ployees solemnly entering the Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel together on 
Monday afternoon to gather with other 
campus members for a memorial ser- 
vice for their coworker and friend, Fay 
Miller. Well-known on campus for her 
years of service in Cafe Cheray, Miller 
died after a long-term illness on March 
27 at age 61. 

“Her enthusiasm, love of her work, 
and love of being here made her an im- 
portant part of campus and she will be 
missed, Jeremy Metcalf, operations 
manager for Sodexo, said during the 
service. 

After brief opening remarks from 
Metcalf, the voices of more than 100 fac- 
ulty, staff, and students filled the dim- 
ly-lit chapel with the tune of “Amazing 
Grace” Anna Lester, campus minister, 
read two passages of scripture followed 
by an emotional tribute delivered by 
Holly Bento, office supervisor for So- 
dexo at St. Michael's and a 15-year friend 
of Miller. 

“She will be dearly missed and I 
hope that everyone who knew her will 
remember all that she brought into our 
lives,” Bento said. 

Miller began working for Sodexo at St. 
Michael's in January 1995. At that time, 
there was a cafe called Greensleeves on 
the second floor of Alliot Hall where Ed- 
die’s Lounge is currently located. When 
Alliot Hall was renovated, that cafe was 
relocated to the first floor of Cheray 
Hall. Miller remained the shop's most vi- 
tal and longest-standing employee until 
March 11, her last day of work. 

Metcalf, Miller’s manager, described 
her as self-driven and a leader by ex- 
ample. “When she came into work in 
the morning, she did what she needed 
to do on her own,” Metcalf said. Miller 
even created many of the menu offerings 
at Cafe Cheray, sharing her salad and 
sandwich recipes, such as a cucumber 
dill salad. 

“Sometimes Id even see her making 
an individual salad for a faculty or staff 
member who she knew liked that salad 
but she didn’t have it on a certain day,” 
Bento said. 

Despite coping with a long-term ill- 
ness, Metcalf said she upheld her posi- 
tive outlook. “She never let her condi- 
tion impact her work,’ Metcalf said. 

Many Sodexo employees, some of 
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Celebrating the life of Fay Miller 


20-year Sodexo veteran leaves mark on community 
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Members of the St. Michael’s community gather in the chapel memorializing Miller, hold- 


ing hands in prayer on Monday. 


whom worked with Miller for 10 years, 
consider her so much more than just a 
coworker. “I’m still in denial that she’s 
not with us anymore. The hardest thing 
was putting her cash box out in the 
morning and she never came back to my 
office to pick it up,” Bento said. 

“My memories of Fay involve seeing 
her push her cart across campus when 


it’s snowing hard,” said Fr. Mike Cro- 
nogue at the memorial service. “It was 
always amazing to see how many stu- 
dents or faculty would stop to offer help 
with pushing or pulling that cart. You 
have to go through rough terrain to- 
gether sometimes.” 

Miller’s playful interactions made her 
a favorite amongst the student body. In 







PHOTO BY ANNA STE. MARIE 


2015, the graduating class awarded her 
with the Class Appreciation Award. Al- 
though Miller did not have any children 
of her own, “present and past students 
were her family and, as most would 
agree, she took great care of you,’ Bento 
said. 

Melissa Johnson, *16, said she cher- 
ished the conversations she had with 
Miller while buying coffee from Cafe 
Cheray in the mornings before class. In 
an online “guestbook” of tributes, John- 
son wrote: “I often avoided making my 
own [coffee] just so I could see Fay on 
my way to class! She was a breath of 
fresh air. Thanks for all the good morn- 
ings, Fay!” 

Faculty members shared similar sen- 
timents of warmth and appreciation for 
Miller’s service on campus. Bill Grover, 
professor of political science, wrote, 
“Fay was a joy to be around throughout 
her long service here at St. Michael’s. She 
brightened our days and made us laugh 
with her generous humor and her love 
for the absurdities of life. Not a day went 
by when I wasn't glad to have had a con- 
versation with her. Her kind heart will 
be deeply missed by the entire commu- 
nity.” 

Robert Niemi, professor of English, 
wrote, “Fay was a mainstay of campus 
life at St. Michael's. As a regular custom- 
er [of Cafe Cheray], I probably spoke 
with her at the register at least twice a 
week, 28 weeks a year, for many years. 
She was always cheerful, friendly, and 
funny and radiated genuine goodness.” 

Miller’s attitude and generosity ex- 
tended beyond the St. Michael's com- 
munity. During the memorial service, 
Bento shared a story about Miller's 
philanthropy during the holidays. She 
worked with local organizations that al- 
lowed. her to buy gifts for less-fortunate 
children in the community. “Most peo- 
ple would only buy one or two items on 
the children’s wish lists, but not Fay. She 
bought every single item on that list for 
those children” 

Aside from her love for joking and 
giving back to the community, Miller 
enjoyed flower gardening and boating. 
She lived with her husband, Patrick Mill- 
er, on Malletts Bay and loved spending 
time on the waters of Lake Champlain. 

“Most of the things that happen in 
our life are beyond our understanding, 
like a gift we can never fully appreciate,” 
Fr. Cronogue said. “The time we spent 
together with her was time we could re- 
affirm the preciousness of life.” 
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Jekyll + Hyde 
By Zac Brown Band 


Favorite song: Homegrown 


‘Three words to describe this album: 


Earnest, upbeat, eclectic 


My best memory of listening to 
this album is: driving to Maine for a 
wedding, playing my favorite tracks 
from the album with friends on the 
sunny drive. 


Paul Detzer 
Newss Editor 
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Coming Home: Deluxe Version 
By Leon Bridges 


Favorite song: Better Man 


Three words to describe this album: 
Suave, unrefined, brassy 


My best memory of listening to this 
album is: In the midst of the chaos 
of my senior thesis, I fell so deeply in 
love with Bridge’s simplistic soul and 
subtle swing. As I was driving across 


the state to go to an interview one 


day at sunset, I listened to the entire 
album all the way through about 
three times in a row while admiring 
the sun kissed mountains and hazy 
pink sky. 


: Kathryn Miyahira 


Features & 


(| 
f Lifestyle Editor 


Rob Litchfield 


Online Executive ! 
| Editor 


Delirium 
By Ellie Goulding 


Favorite song: Love Me Like You Do 


Three words to describe this album: 
upbeat, light, happy 


My best memory of listening to_ 
this album is: My favorite memory 
of listening to this album is definitely 
listening to it with my friends on the 
weekend, 


Kelsey Bode 
Features & 
Lifestyle Editor 


the [academic] year 


Tina Friml 


Managing Editor 


Honeymoon 
by Lana Del Rey 


Favorite song: Music to Watch Boys 
to 


Three words to describe this album: 
somber, sweeping, orchestral 


3? 


My best memory of listening to 
this album is: Lana del Rey’s lyrics 
have such a strong visual element of 
swimming pools, beach houses, and 
Hollywood luxury. This album, along 
with her earlier albums, “Ultravio- 
lence, “Paradise,” and “Born to Die” 
are definitely what | listen to when 
Vermont winters are at their most 


cold and grey. 


an their website before 1 
zased, and | immediately pro- 
yn vepear for several 
ad our radio show 
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eee Ame eed Digitonium 
y Twiddle 
By Turkuaz 

Favorite song: King Computer 
Three words to describe this album: 
ge Funky, Fun, Futuristic 

4 My best memory of listening to this album is: Listening 
@ to it for the first time while I was studying abroad in Lon- 
J, don and feeling at home and then seeing them preform 
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Favorite song: Lost in the Cold 
Three words to describe this album: Refreshing, energetic, poetic 































Tangled Up 

By Thomas Rhett 
Favorite song: “Die a Happy 
Man” . 
Three words to describe this 
album: Honest, sexy, relatable 


Mac Edmondson, 716 





Untitled Unmastered — 

By Kendrick Lamar I like it when you sleep, 
Favorite song: untitled 02 for you are so beautiful 
Three words to describe yet so unaware of it 
this album: Bold, innova- By The 1975 


tive, experimental Favorite song: 
wee «She's American 
Three words to describe 
this album: 


Meaningful, synth, pop 


Painkillers 
By Brian Fallon TAY 
Favorite song: A Wonderful life PAINKILLERS 
Three words to describe this album: 
Redemptive, fun, inspired 
My best memory of listening to this 
album is: Playing “A Wonderful Life” at a3 “yt a 


my senior recital! 


Tethered Rendering 
By Molly Drag 


Favorite song: Tethered Rendering 
Three words to describe this album: 
Emotionally crushing, multifaceted 
Nate Goyette, ’16 


Tristan Yerkes, 716 
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Ostrich 


and the 
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By Caroline Hart 
Staff Writer 


While snow fell outside on an unusu- 
ally cold spring night Wednesday April 6, 
community members gathered inside the 
Hoehl Welcome Center to celebrate the 
release of the Onion River Review's 2016 
journal. 

Chairs set up in a communal style 
circle contributed to the laid-back and 
welcoming atmosphere of the event, and 
people chatted excitedly while enjoying 
chocolate covered strawberries and other 
refreshments. After thanking everyone in 
attendance, the editors went through the 
journal page by page, inviting each au- 
thor or artist to say something about their 
piece. Various authors read their poems or 
prose aloud, and some artists offered in- 
sight into the creation of their work. Pro- 
fessors of English, William Marquess and 
Nick Clary, read their own, submissions, 


much to the delight of their students in 
attendance. 

The publication, which has remained a 
beloved staple at St. Michael’s since 1973, 
features poetry, prose, and artwork by 
students, graduates, and professors of the 
college, as well as outside contributions. 
While the Onion River Review has grown 
a lot over the years, it has always had a 
reputation for being quirky and provoc- 
ative. The upside-down Ostrich on the 
cover of this year’s journal is eye-catching, 
and the literary and artistic contributions 
inside are equally intriguing. 

- Around 163 poems, 47 pieces of prose, 
and 200 pieces of artwork were submit- 
ted this year, all of which were reviewed 
extensively by core and auxiliary editors 
to determine what would end up in this 
year’s 112-page journal. 68 carefully se- 
lected submissions appear in the book. 
The core editors unanimously agreed that 
the editorial process was undeniably very 


difficult. 





Samantha Prue, 18, reads her copy of the Onion River Review at the 2016 release of the 
journal on Wednesday, April 6. 


“What I don't think people know is 
that the reason some things can't make 
it in is because it doesn’t print well or 
it’s too small on the page,” explains 
core editor Lily Gardner, *17. “We 
try to pick what we think is great for the 
book and what’s the best quality. We see 
so much good stuff, so it’s hard.” 

All submissions are anonymous, and 
the journal is edited entirely by under- 
graduate students at St. Michael’s. While 
Professor William Marquess, the faculty 
advisor, provides plenty of support and 
reminders about deadlines, he has no 


voice in the editorial process. Marquess 


explains, “The essential thing to say 

about The Onion is that each year it re- 

flects the taste of that particular crew of 
student editors.” 

The editors chose pieces that they felt fit 
with the direction the current book seemed 
to be going. “There’s not an overall theme, 
but if you look at it, sometimes we'll pair 
pieces that go well together,” said core ed- 
itor Briana Brady, 16. “I was so happy 
when my poem got paired next to Rosie.” 
Brady's poem, titled “3 Down,” centers 
around the theme of strong women, which 
coincides with a piece of art inspired by 
Rosie the Riveter on the adjacent page. 
Rosie is a portrait using mixed pa- 
per by Emily Joyce, °19. “I was 
inspired by modern femi- 
nism, and felt that there 
should be j 
an up- ¢ 
dat- 
en 
ver- 
Si<0-en: 
of Rosie, as 
feminism has come 
a long way since WWII,” 
Joyce explained. 

The editorial process is 
based on a point scale, and 
includes the opinions of the 
6 core editors, as well as several 
auxiliary editors. “We have a scoring scale, 
so we score each piece on a scale of 1 to 5, 
1 being ‘I probably don’t want this going 
in, and 5 being “This needs to be in the 
book,” explained Brady. While there are 
numerous meetings and a spreadsheet of 
everyone's scores, Brady says, “It’s not an 
exact science.” The process of choosing 
what makes it into the book ultimately 
comes down to the editors’ personal pref- 
erences. Another core editor, Cody Wasu- 
ta, 16, explains, “I think you sometimes 
get a feeling that the book is indicative of 
some of the editors’ tastes.” 

Most of the core editors, and some auxil- 
iary editors, have their own work included 
in this year’s journal, Since all submissions 
are anonymous, the editors use extra pre- 
caution to make sure the editorial process 
is fair, said Brady. “Sometimes we might 
know if it’s one of our pieces, but we try to 
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s5 a 4 2016 edition of he 
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; Titled “More often 
than not (Ostrich)”, 
the piece is a water 
color on Bristol paper 
by Mallory Cain 
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keep i t 
neutral,” 


explains 

Brady. “No one in the meeting knows it's 
yours, you give it a three, and, generally, 
you try to not say anything during the con- 
versation.” 

In its early years, The Onion River Re- 
view only contained about 12 or 15 piec- 
es of writing and a few black and white 
drawings. Later, in the 2000s, the editors 
were able to start printing in color, and 
they became more ambitious about seek- 
ing submissions. “In the past 7 or 8 years, 
The Review has been partly supported by 
the S.A., which has made further improve- 
ments possible,” explains Marquess. “Even 
with some fairly glossy capabilities, I hope 
it has retained a funky, home-made feel.” 
Somehow, the combination of lizard peo- 
ple, cigarettes, Borscht, Blue Herons, and 
Saginaw, Michigan seems to flow together 


‘seamlessly in that signature Onion way. 
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By Greg Baker 
Staff Writer 


On a Wednesday afternoon in the Dominican Re- 
public I found myself shelling guandules. 

Sitting around me were Emilia Ramo and two of her 
children, as well as some fellow MOVE trip members. 
We sat in relative silence as the afternoon sun sank low- 
er in the sky. I found that time on Emilia’s porch relax- 
ing and even a little meditative, but for Emilia, peeling 
guandules represents a job, her family’s survival, and a 
way of life. 

Poverty is brutal. I met two women during my 
time in the Dominican Republic that perfectly exem- 
plify this. Emilia has six children — three daughters and 
three sons. Her husband is dying; doctors don't think 
he has long to live. Because of this he can no longer 
work in the fields, so Emilia’s only source of income is 
to shell guandule (pronounced gwan-doo-lay) beans, 
a major source of protein for Dominicans. She is paid 
mere five pesos per pound. Emilia needs roughly 300 
pesos a week to feed her family. That's 60 pounds of 
guandules. Despite this, Emilia has hope: “God will 
provide,” she repeated more than once. 

To put this in perspective, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA) put the cost of food 
for one 19 to 50 year old woman for a week at $38.50. 
This translates to 1763.30 pesos. The conversion rate 
is 45 pesos to the U.S. dollar, so a woman here would 
have to shell 353 pounds of gandules to have enough 
money for a week’s worth of food just for herself, not 
to mention any children she may have. 

Innocenzia Pujol has a different story. She tends 
goats because her husband’s guandule beans weren't 
bringing in enough money. She keeps her animals on 


% 
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CL 
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the top of a mountain, the only access she has to open 
land (which is a critical commodity in this farming vil- 
lage) and has been trekking up this mountain every 
four days for the past 41 years. Let’s be clear — this 
wasnt Mt. Philo. The trail is steep and treacherous. In- 
nocenzia goes up the trail in 15 minutes with a smile 
and a laugh. It took me at least 30, maybe 40, minutes 
and left me, a 22-year-old athletic male, sweaty and 
panting for breath at the top. 

Poverty is not just a building that someone lives 
in. It's not just a shack or wooden house riddled 
with holes, or even not having a home at all. It’s an 
un-chosen, unforgiving lifestyle in which people must 
do whatever it takes to keep themselves alive. If this 
means climbing an exhausting hill to make sure that 
goats are healthy and in shape to sell, so be it. If this 
means peeling pounds upon pounds of guandule beans 
to put food on the table, so be it. 

Poverty is stressful, trying, and brutal, both phys- 
ically as well as mentally. Life is uncertain and noth- 
ing is promised — a crop might not turn out, a goat 
may become sick. These are life-threatening possibil- 
ities, and also real possibilities for Emilia, Innocenzia 
and millions of others around the world, including 
in our own backyard. Many people across the state 
of Vermont struggle to stay above the poverty line. 
72,044 of them, to be exact. Nationwide, 15.6 per- 
cent live below the poverty line. That’s 47,755,606 
people who struggle to keep the lights on and put 


food on the table. Some cannot supply their children - 


with Tylenol. For every Emilia and Innocenzia in the 
Domincan, they have two counterparts in America. 
Poverty looks different in different places, but the re- 
ality of its harshness remains just as relevant here as 
it does in the Dominican. 


TOP: Emilia Ramo shows 
where she-cooks on Tues- 
day, March 22. She pri- 
marily uses wooed as fuel. 


ABOVE: Guandule beans 
are a major source of 
protein for Dominicans, 
as meat is too expen- 
sive for many. Beans 
grow in peapod-shaped 
Shells (left) before they 
are shelled (right) on 
Wednesday, March 23. 


RIGHT: Emilia’s kitchen 
(right) is separate from 
her house (left), leaving 
cooking open to the ele- 
ments at times on Tues- 
day, March 22. 
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TOP: Innocenzia Pujol tends 
to one of her goats on Thurs- 
day, March 24. She hikes 
a mountain to care for her 
goats every four days. She 
feeds them guandule shells 
and salt twice a week. 


ABOVE: On _ Wednesday, | 
March 23, Emilia peels 
eas tap with the help of 

er daughter Melisa (right) 
as her son, Darling (center), | 
looks on. 


LEFT BOTTOM: One of | 
Emilia’s sons, Josue, works 

on a puzzle in his home on 

Wednesday, March 23. 








GLOBAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Karleen Richardson, °16, 

knew that as an English ma- 

jor, England was the place 

to go. The Arcadia program, 

which was based in London, 
provided Richardson with an amazing 
opportunity to study British Litera- 
ture. Although the program was in En- 
gland, Richardson did not let this stop 
her from crossing borders and explor- 
ing new grounds. 

Making trips to Spain, Northern 
Ireland, Wales and Italy, Richardson 
found herself taking advantage of the 
opportunity to visit other European 
countries. Ever since Richardson had 
seen pictures and heard stories about 
her mother’s trip to a small town in 
Italy called Cinque Se she had her 
mind set on going. 

During a day trip Richardson and 
her friend set off from Florence to lo- 
cate the town. Cinque Terre is a town 
made up of five different areas that are 
built into the side of cliffs which she 
was able to capture from an adjacent 
mountain side. The trip strengthened 


Richardson's long term love for pho-- 


tography as she believes cameras pro- 
vide a “really neat record of place I’ve 
been and things that I’ve seen.” 


Natalie Ledue, 716, had 


never stepped outside of 

North America until last 

year when she traveled to 
Vietnam, South Africa and Argentina 
with the Comparative SIT program. In 
choosing a program, Ledue wanted to 
go somewhere that wouldn't have been 
easy for her to go to on her own. She 
took full advantage of the study abroad 
opportunity by choosing a program 
that offered a variety of countries to 
study in. 

This photo was taken on one of 
Ledue’s favorite days in the city of 
Hanoi, Vietnam. Hanoi is a popular 
area where each street has a different 
theme. The street in this photo is busy 
and overcrowded, with cars and ven- 


dors flooding the street. She was able 


to capture the chaos and business in 
her photograph. 

Ledue found her iPhone camera to 
be very helpful to her throughout her 
trip noting that its size and improved 
photo quality make it easy to travel 
with. By the end of the semester, she 
had about 1,000 photos from each 
country and felt that she did a good 
job capturing her experiences through 
photography. 
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Although Sam Fogg, 16, may ‘not consider himself an avid photog- ; 
a rapher, he knew that his seven month study abroad trip across Asia — 
/ would be the perfect time to get comfortable behind a lens. Majoring : 
in accounting and international relatic ons, Fogg ee China would 
be an interesting place to marry the two interests. 

On the night of his 21 birthday his host family took him out for dinfe in ie 
Financial District of Shanghai, and during the meal they informed him that he 
was allowed to access the second tallest tower in China for free on his birthday. 
He captured this image from the top of the tower. It is titled “New Shanghai” 
because the area the photo looks over didn’t exist 30 years ago. He explained that 
this area is the center of the city, . it is lies different from the area where most 
people live. — 


Joe Humes, ’16, was ready to leave for his study abroad trip to China without his camera when his parents questioned 
his decision. Humes had his concerns about traveling with such a valuable piece of equipment but said the last minute - 
decision to grab it was rewarding. As a media studies, journalism, and digital arts (MJD) major, Humes said (a a 
around a camera is crucial. ie 
Last summer, Humes and his classmates took part ina . MJD two-week faculty lead study trip about Chinése media. He was 
able to shoot this photo on his last day in China while visiting Tiananmen Square, a historic area where a revolution took place 
in 1989. The Chinese Government built a huge network of temples called the Forbidden City. At the entrance, there is a big 
wall with a picture of Mao Zedong, who founded the People’s Republic of China in 1949. China is known for its surveillance 
and in addition to the cameras everywhere, there were guards standing and watching everything. Humes got this image in one 
shot. “Travel photography i is the way to keep your memories, that’s the best way years later that you are going to be able to look 
back at the trip,” Humes said. 





By Casey McCormack 
Staff Writer 


With less than 20 states left to host 
their respective primaries, talk about a 
lack of a clear possible presidential candi- 


--date-has been swirling within the Repub- 


lican party. Donald Trump's sweeping 


victories in the deep south solidified his 
candidacy, proving his campaign to be 
less publicity stunt and one reflective of a 
serious contender. Ted Cruz has gradual- 
ly gained momentum, and after a recent 


win in Wisconsin, it seems the Repub- 


lican party finally has found two front 


runners. John Kasich has kept his place 


in the race as well, as a moderate option 
between Cruz and Trump. 

With the gap between Cruz’s and 
Trump's delegates lessening, with Trump 
currently at 743 and Cruz at 517, the 
concept of a contested convention has 
come into play. Also known as a brokered 
or open convention, this event puts the 
decision of the presidential nomination 
into the hands of the delegates physically 
present at the convention. 

A contested convention occurs when 
no one candidate receives enough dele- 


gates to become the presumptive nom- 
inee. A candidate needs at least 1,237, 
around 50 percent, of the 2,472 total 
delegates in order to be considered the 
presumptive nominee. Typically, once a 
candidate has reached that status, the na- 
tional convention is just an official way 
to formalize he or she as the presidential 
candidate. But, if there is no presumptive 


- nominee, the convention becomes a bat- 


tleground. ~ 

Class of 2018 Vice President Elect 
Nicole Butler sees the idea of a contested 
convention as a limitation of the people’s 
right to vote. “It discredits the whole idea 
of living in a democracy, just the idea 
that basically a higher power than the 
American people could influence some- 
thing like that.” Butler went on to say 
that although she does not agree with the 
process of a contested convention, having 
one occur might be a positive thing for 
the Republican party. “Personally, I think 
while it undermines the whole process, it 
would be a positive step for the Repub- 
lican party to basically be like “we don’t 
want Trump” because Trump as a nomi- 
nee would be more of an embarrassment 
than to disinvolve the American people 
[in the election process].” 
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Republicans gear up: 


What a contested convention could mean for the party 





Mauro Caraccioli, professor of po- 
litical science, thinks that the concern 
the American people are showing for the 


possibility of a contested convention is 


unwarranted, “For a country that takes 
politics as a spectator sport, Americans 
have a terribly short memory.” 

The last contested convention was in 


kept from the hospital for fear that her 
replacement would vote for Reagan; she 
suffered in a brace made from convention 
programs until the voting was over.” The 
article also goes through a who’s who list 
of political figures from the 70’s, who 
were actively supporting their chosen 
candidate on the floor that day. 


spectator sport, Americans have a terribly 


é¢" a country that takes politics as a 


short memory.” 


-Mauro Caraccioli, 


professor of political science 


1976 between candidates Ronald Rea- 
gan and President Gerald Ford. An open 
battle took place on the floor of Kemper 
Arena in Kansas City, the location of that 
year’s convention. According to a recent 
article published by Politico Magazine on 
that contested convention, “A Ford dele- 
gate who broke her leg in the chaos was 


Contested conventions are notorious 
for drama. They earned their alterna- 
tive name, “brokered conventions,” for 
the deals brokered in order to gain the 
support of more delegates. Policies and 
platform points are on the table during 
these deals. These last minute changes 
to a candidate’s possible future plans as 
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a lawmaker are an attempt by the candi- 
date to gain the support of delegates. 

What kind of effect would a contest- 
ed convention have on the Republican 
party? Jeff Bartley, Executive Director 
of the Vermont Republican Party, said 
“A contested convention wouldn't have 
an adverse effect on the election.” He 
continued, “Honestly, we've had open 
conventions before, look at our history. 
Ronald Reagan and Gerald Ford. [Gerald 
Ford was eventually nominated.] Presi- 
dent Lincoln wasn’t the top guy [in his 
election]. Hopefully the party makes the 
right decision.” 

If a contested convention were to oc- 
cur for the Republican Primary, front- 
runner Donald Trump could easily lose 
the possibility of a nomination in favor 
of the less controversial Ted Cruz. 

As the primaries begin to wind down 
and the Republican party looks to July’s 
convention in Cleveland, the potential 
of a last minute fight for the nomination 
looms larger and larger. 
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Cultural Engagement Requirements: 
Immersing students in language learning 


By Phoebe Laidley-Collias 
Staff Writer 


As a Spanish and French double 
major, Mary Gannon, °16, knows the 
importance of immersing oneself in 
foreign language. Last week Gannon 
joined students, faculty and communi- 
ty members at a screening of the film 3 
Coeurs (or 3 Hearts). It was the latest 
in a series of events she and other lan- 
guage students have attended to fulfill 
a course requirement to gain a deeper 
understanding of the culture behind the 
language. 

With such a dedicated focus on lan- 
guages, Gannon is no stranger to the St. 
Michael’s College Cultural Engagement 
Requirements (CERs), which are part 
of her language classes. Each language 
student is required to participate in at 
least two organized events or activities 
in which the respected language and/or 
culture is featured. 

Unlike most students who take lan- 
guage classes at St. Michael’s, Gannon 
was able to immerse herself in both 
French and Spanish culture by study- 
ing abroad. In 2014, she did not one 
but two study abroad trips — the first 
to Paris, France, for fall semester. Then 
for the spring semester, she studied in 
Seville, Spain. Back on campus, she at- 
tends events that keep the cultures alive 
and challenge her to deepen her under- 
standing of the language. 

“It is important for students to see 
the value of the language outside the 
classroom,” said Carolyn Lukens-Ol- 
son, associate professor of Spanish. 
Since many students in language classes 
do not study abroad like Gannon, every 
language class requires students to com- 
plete CERs. 

“One of the ideas with this require- 
ment is that students come in contact 
with other Spanish speakers outside of 
class and on campus and in the com- 
munity, on the one hand, and that they 
take advantage of the offerings of a res- 
idential campus to improve their skills 
in language and cultural competency, 
on the other,” Lukens-Olson said. Af- 
ter attending, the students must write 
a brief description about what they did 
and learned at the event. These manda- 
tory requirements are given for students 
to get out into the community and 
learn that a language is not just spoken 
and written. 


One way for students to fulfill their 
CERs is to attend a foreign film view- 
ing. The modern languages depart- 
ment hosts Spanish film viewings in 
Cashman Hall every semester and co- 
ordinates a French film series every se- 
mester. Laurence Clerfeuille, assistant 
professor of French, explains that show- 
ing French films is important because, 
“many American films misrepresent 
French culture.” 

This semester's film series was provid- 
ed by The Tournees Festival and French 
Embassy, which lends films to colleges 
for educational viewing so copyright 
rules will be abided. Clerfeuille and 
Peter Vantine, assistant professor of 
French, choose the movies out of the 
selection that the embassy offers. “We 
want there to be variety in the films we 
show for the variety of people that at- 
tend the screenings,” Vantine said. 

This year’s film series had eight films 
of different genres including comedy, 
action, slice of life, 
and most recently, a romance film. 


cartoon, historic, 


The turnout was positive this se- 
mester, with 20 to 50 people attending 


each showing. Members of the commu- 
nity are also welcomed to the screenings 
and those who do attend typically speak 
French fluently. Popcorn and drinks 
are a staple at these events, and the last 


screening even included macaroons. 


“This is our third film festival, and there 
will be another next semester for sure,” 
Clerfeuille said. 

Other ways students can fulfill a 
CER can be a visit to one of the lan- 
guage clubs, attend a discussion event 
or panel, go on a trip by the language 
department, or visit a local event in the 
community. 

St. Michael’s has three official lan- 
guage clubs: French, Spanish and Jap- 
anese. Gannon is the president of the 
French Club and says that most mem- 
bers know French or have taken a class. 
One feature of French Club is conver- 
sation tables. “This is a great way for 
students to practice their French speak- 
ing skills,” Gannon said. They also view 
films and teach about aspects of French 
culture. Occasionally, the French Club 
will have a crepe social at Professor 
Clerfeuille’s house or take a trip up to 





PHOTO BY PHOEBE LAIDLEY-COLLIAS 
Laurence Clerfeuille, professor of French, hands out macaroons at the French Film Fest, Friday April 9. The film shown that evening was 
called 3 Coeurs (3 Hearts). - 


Montreal and Quebec City. 

Gannon also attends Spanish club, 
which is more culture-centric. They talk 
and teach about the cultural aspects of 
Spain by hosting informational events 
and showing movies. “All [the films] 
are contemporary and cover a wide va- 
riety of themes. The movies are chosen 
and shown by Professor Diego Mat- 
tos-Vazualdo, who encourages audi- 
ences of Spanish speakers at all levels of 
experience, including native speakers,” 
Lukens-Olson said. 

“There is a culture behind the lan- 
guage,” Vantine said. Although that cul- 
ture may not be easy to see in northern 
Vermont, CERs invite students to take 
a deeper look at the people and places 
that keep the languages alive. 


5 a 
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Five bucks more 


than your two cents: 
_ Fix it With Five funds food security 


By Molly Van Deursen 
Staff Writer 


Despite Vermont's rank as one of the 
top 20 richest states in the country ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census Bureau, 15 
percent of households in Vermont are 
currently food insecure. Even though 
Vermont's 121 food shelves are a good 


place to start for addressing insecuri- 


ty, families still find themselves needing 
cooking training and education in’ order 
to put a balanced meal on the dinner ta- 
ble each night. Due to five dollar dona- 
tions from each St. Michael’s student, a 


local nonprofit will now be able to offer 


this service to families in need through- 
out Burlington. 

_ The Food Bag Project is a ‘local char- 
itable organization which offers food 
insecure and financially unstable fam- 
ilies a weekly bag of food with ingredi- 
ents and recipes that can be put together 
into meals for a family to cook and eat 


_ together. This teaches families how to be 
resourceful, try new foods, eat healthily, - 


and strengthen family bonds while en- 
forcing good nutritional habits and. fos- 
tering skills for the future. The project is 
only possible because of a $10,000 grant 
the project received through St. Michael’s 
College's Fix it With Five program. 

The Fix it With Five (FIWF) student 
philanthropy committee is structured as a 
nonprofit group which conducts a yearly 
competition in which local nonprofit or- 
ganizations enter a contest to be awarded 





and facilitate a week of student body vot- 
ing,” said Alix Lara, ’16, chair of the Fix 
it With Five committee. 

The finalists are then brought to cam- 
pus to give a presentation about their 
project that this grant will fund, and then 
the future of the grant is put in the hands 
of the student body who votes for which 
organization receives the funding. This 
years voting was held in Alliot dining 
hall and 400 students voted for the Food 
Bag Project, making it the ultimate win- 
ner, and recipient of the $10,000 grant. 

“The Food Bag project works mostly 
with food insecure families in Burling- 
ton’s Old North end,” Lara said. 


Behind The Burlington Children’s Space 
Amidst the bustle of downtown Burl- 


ington is a safe haven for young children 
and families of the Burlington communi- 


ty. The Burlington Children’s Space offers 


a nurturing environment for the “whole”. 


child, from ages six weeks to five years 
old. “Our Food Bag Project started a few 


« 


years ago, after we watched the film 
Place At The Table.” 
that hunger is a very complex issue that 


We were reminded 


often remains hidden because parents 
never want to admit they don’t have the 
resources to give their children what they 


need,” said Sarah Adams-Kollitz, director - 


of the Children’s Space. 

Adams-Kollitz says she was inspired 
by FIWFs mission to alleviate conditions 
contributing to the loss of human dig- 


ge feel like | speak for the people of cam- 
pus when | say that food insecurity here 


is prominent, and it feels good for the stu- 
dents to have, maybe without even know- 
ing, helped this issue.” 


a grant comprised of student donations. 
Five dollars from each student's activity 
fee — currently $325 per year — is donated 
to a grant totalling $10,000. 

“As a committee, we send out invi- 
tations to all nonprofits in Chittenden 
County to apply for our grant. We read 
all grant applications, select a top three, 


-Marissa Kelemen, ’18 
member, Fix it With Five 


nity. “The need to buy and prepare food 
never goes away, it’s a constant stressor 
on families with limited resources, it 
wears them down and makes mealtimes a 
source of anxiety rather than togetherness 
and joy,” she said. 

Although school meal programs al- 


leviate hunger for children, Kollitz is 





PHOTO COURTESY OF BURLINGTON CHILDREN’S SPACE 


concerned about their failure to address 
eating habits in the home. “We started 
sending kits home with the ingredients 
to make a meal for the whole family to 
share. Anyone can request a bag, they 
don't have to prove they are short on 
food at home,” Kollitz said. “You can get 
one because you're low on food, because 
youre too tired and stressed out to get a 
meal on the table without help, or be- 
cause you need support and encourage- 
ment to cook a recipe you've never tried 
before.” 

Kollitz told a story about a father 
who said he used to eat frozen pizza 
five nights a week, but after becoming 
involved with the Food Bag Project, he 
committed to using everything in his 
bag, even if he and his family had nev- 
er tried it before. “He now makes his 


own pizza, French toast, homemade 


croutons, roasted vegetables, 
and quesadillas. Now when he picks his 
daughter up they often talk about what 


they are going to make for dinner when 


curry, 


they get home. “She has a wide range of 
foods she’s tried because of her father’s 
efforts,” Kollitz said. 


Kollitz says that being involved in 
FIWF has been beneficial to their stu- 


dent’s understanding of nutrition and 
also their concept of community and 
philanthropy. “St. Michael’s is really giv- 
ing back to the community in a mean- 
ingful way and we appreciate being a 
part of that great work. Our preschool- 
ers like to hear stories about the meeting 
where we met the college students and 
pitched our project. They like to know 
that there are people out there who don't 


even know us, but believe in what we 


do.” 

Marissa Kelemen, 18, member of 
Fix it With Five, was excited by the de- 
cision to award the grant to Burlington 
Children’s Space. Kelemen says this was 
a, “group-wide excitement, and felt like 
a well-deserved reward for those who 
would be receiving the money.” 

Kelemen believes that even the stu- 
dents who didn’t vote would be pleased 
that their five dollars is being used by the 
organization. “I feel like I speak for the 
people of campus when I say that food 
insecurity here is prominent, and it feels 
good for the students to have - maybe 
without even knowing - helped this is- 
sue, Kelemen said. 
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Batman v Superman: 
“Lackluster performance’ 


By Jack Martin 
Staff Writer 


After two years of hype, the film pair- 
ing DC’s two biggest heroes against each 
other has finally arrived, and it is...me- 
diocre. Don’t get me wrong, the film has 
its moments that will wow viewers and 
a few impressive performances from the 
cast. However the movie has faults that 
weigh it down and prevent it from reach- 
ing something truly great. 

The film begins 18 months after 2013's 
Man of Steel which ended with Super- 
man and General Zod getting into a fight 
that destroyed half of the city of Metropo- 
lis. This movie finds Superman (played by 
Henry Cavill) unsure how to best use his 
powers in a world that can’t agree if he is a 
hero or a danger to the human race. One 
of those in the latter camp is the vigilante 
of Gotham City, Batman — new version 
of the character played by Ben Affleck — 
who, as Bruce Wayne, was present in Me- 
tropolis that day and blames Superman 
for the damage and loss of life his fight 
caused. Batman believes that the only way 
to protect the world is to kill Superman 
and is looking for a weapon to do this. 
However he is not alone, as billionaire 


Lex Luthor (played by Jesse Eisenberg) is 


also trying to kill Superman and begins _ 


manipulating the two heroes to fight as he 
sees that as the best way to do it. 


will not be seeing their dreams become 
reality watching this portion of the film I 
can guarantee that even those who know 
nothing about comics or superheroes will 
be blown away. 

For most of the film, it falls on the 
performances of the actors to keep the 
viewers invested in the movie, but they 


@ @ Wonder Woman is one of the best parts of 
i & the movie, finally giving the character big 
screen treatment she deserves. 


If you just want to see Batman and Su- 
perman fight you're probably better off ar- 
riving at the theater about two hours late 
as most of the film’s runtime is devoted to 
setting up for the final act. Unfortunately, 
because there is so much going on, there 
are a lot of scenes of characters talking 
and not much action to break it up. It also 
does not help that the film takes itself very 
seriously so until the final act, “Batman v 
Superman.” is not very fun to watch. 

To the film’s credit, the final act is 
something to see. Without giving too 
much away, the last 30 minutes of the film 
deliver some of the best superhero action 
ever put on film. Director Zack Snyder 
shows off his skill at directing action with 
shots that are absolutely amazing to see. 
There is no way that any comic book fan 


are a bit of a mixed bag. Affleck deliv- 
ers a great performance as both Batman 
and Bruce Wayne. He gives us a side of 
Bruce we have never seen before, one 
who is weighed down by 20 years of 
fighting and is at the end of his rope. He 
is absolutely brutal in the way he fights 
and his movements are not stiff at all 
like Christian Bale’s were in The Dark 
Knight Trilogy but much more fast and 
coordinated. Amy Adams and Jeremy 
Irons also manage to deliver good per- 
formances as Lois Lane and Alfred re- 
spectively. Adams gives Lois a lot of heart 
and makes her feel like the one character 
you can relate to among all the superhe- 
roes. Irons’ Alfred is very witty but also 
serves as Bruce's voice of reason through- 


out the film. They both manage to make 


the most out of the limited screen time 
they have. 

However, it is Gal Gadot who steals 
the show as the mysterious Diana Prince, 
who appears off and on in the beginning 
of the movie and later reveals herself to 
be, spoiler alert: none other than Wonder 
Woman herself! Gadot keeps viewers’ at- 
tention focused every time she is on screen. 
Her Wonder Woman is also one of the best 
parts of the movie finally giving the char- 
acter the big screen treatment she deserves. 

Henry Cavill does his best with Su- 
perman but unfortunately it feels like the 
script gives him the short end of the stick. 
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So much of the movie focuses on the oth- 
er characters that he really only shows up 
when the plot needs him. The viewers nev- 
er get a moment with him and because of 
this he comes off as a bit bland. 

‘The worst of the lot is Jesse Eisenberg as 
Lex Luthor. He is annoying by portraying 
Lex way over the top and hamming up ev- 
ery scene he’s in. His motivations are never 
made clear by the film and he never feels 
like the arch enemy of the man of steel like 
he does in the comics. It is a shame he is 
so annoying because he gets a lot of time 
on screen and very quickly wears out his 
welcome. 


Though “Batman v Superman” fails to live up to its potential thanks to the 
lengthily set up before the action and lackluster performance by Eisenberg, there 
is definitely hope that DC can now build upon this film to create the movie we 
need and deserve. J oeaes . 
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EDITORIAL 


Taking action, making change 


When I see big news, a part of my 
mind sometimes likes to imagine what 
it would sound like if the headlines 
were shouted on a street corner by a 
turn-of-the-century newsboy. “Extra, 
extra! Read all about it! Vermont halts 
official state travel to North Carolina 
because of anti-LGBT bill! Five wom- 
en's national soccer players file wage 
complaint against U.S. Soccer!” 

The most fascinating element of 
this scenario is that these topics would 
never have been spoken about one 
hundred years ago, let alone have been 
printed in the press. The times have 
changed and so have our interests. 
But would so drastic a change exist if 
strong activists did not? 

Activism goes above and beyond 
normal action. It is often considered 
unconventional, sometimes extreme. If 
executed well, activism brings light to 
important topics that otherwise could 
go unaddressed. Most importantly, it 
excites change. 

And I am witnessing it in a bie 
‘way in my own generation. 

_ Among other cities and states across 
the country, Vermont has decided to 
position itself against North Caro- 
lina’s recent bill that fails to protect 
many members of the LGBT commu- 
nity from discrimination. Vermont has 
banned state-paid travel between the 
two states. When members of the U.S. 
women’s national soccer team realized 
that their male counterparts were being 
paid more than them, even though the 
women clinched the World Cup title 
last summer, five members of the team 
filed a complaint with the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

I am proud to live in a time when 
prominent people and even entire 
states will take action when they real- 
ize that something that is happening is 
simply not acceptable in 2016, but it 
isn't just the headline-makers who are 
capable of change. On our own cam- 
pus, we've pledged money through the 
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facilitating a forum for informative, en- 
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suals, The Defender aims to profession- 
ally and ethically deliver the truth to our 


diverse audience. 








Fix It with Five initiative to help food 
insecure families through the Food Bag 
Project, run by the Burlington Chil- 
dren’s Space, a local non-profit orga- 
nization. We've hosted rallies, marched 
in parades, and created installations 
to inform students about and prevent 
sexual assault. We've watched a young 
woman defend her argument to the 
administration for a more detailed ex- 
planation of which internships will be 
accepted or denied credit. 

Some older generations say that 
millennials are too young to be suc- 
cessful activists. That our form of “ac- 
tivism” involves little more than mak- 
ing a Facebook post and counting our 
likes and comments as affirmation of 
our thoughts. I ask them to take a clos- 
er look at us, and at the society we're 
being raised in. We may be the first 
generation to live in a social media 
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bubble, but it is an atmosphere that 
encourages us to take a stand for what 
we believe in. 

We aren't complacent because 
we're young, in fact, we have more of 
a voice because of it, and a much big- 
ger microphone. Reluctance to speak 
up, to take a stand, often hinders our 
ability to advocate for what we be- 
lieve in. But we must look to those 
of our generation who have placed 
their fight for a cause above all else. 
Whether by grabbing a phone, pa- 
rading a sign, or making a speech, it 
is time to speak up. Though each ac- 
tivist movement may take a different 
form, they are working towards mak- 
ing their vision of change a reality, by 
really making change. 


KARIANNE SHETTER 
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Finding meaning in 
overseas education 





By Yucheng Mou 
Sports Editor and Staff Photographer 


Six years ago, I came to study abroad 
in the U.S. to a high school with students 
from different states and countries around 
the world. It was truly a global commu- 
nity. While it challenged me to become 
immersed in a very culturally intense aca- 
demic program, too many students came 
from the same country as me! This is one 
of the primary reasons I moved to Ver- 
mont for college to make my American 
life more valuable. 

I know that different people have dif- 
ferent personalities, goals, or worldviews 
regarding their overseas education. I have 
seen some Chinese students establish sol- 
id relationships with American students 
and speak wonderful English. They hang 
out together, have parties, and even study 
abroad together. There are many oth- 
er Chinese students, though, who only 
spend time with their Chinese friends and 
seldom hang out with Americans. Some 
of them go to big universities. They do 
not live on campus, but rent a nice house 
or apartment. It seems that this group has 
set a precedent for the rest of Chinese in- 
ternational students. 

There is nothing right or wrong with 
these two types of students. Some people 
are good at socializing with people who 





are from another culture and try to make 
their overseas life more diverse, but some 
may find it intimidating. 

As one of 300,000 Chinese interna- 
tional students in the U.S., I honestly 
do not want to follow the general trend 
of many Chinese students; otherwise, I 
would not be challenging myself or not 
make my life of study abroad meaningful 
and valuable. 

If Chinese students’ ultimate goal of 
attending an American college is just to 
get the diploma, they do not have to push 
themselves to get involved in American 
culture deeply. But Do I really want to end 
my overseas experience like this? Do I want 
to be a person who has limited understand- 
ings about American culture or has even less 
understanding than some people who think 
they are American cultures experts in China? 
My answer is absolutely a no, because that 
is not the meaning of studying abroad. 

From my observation, most Chinese 
students who only hang out with local 
people and try to stay away from other 
Chinese students are not very popular 
among Chinese students. 

This is a challenge as an international 
student. Especially when you study in a 
comer in the U.S. which has a lot of peo- 
ple from your country, you. really want 
to be social with both sides and try to be 
a diplomatic person. The most difficult 
thing is to find the balance between them. 

I am happy living with either Chi- 
nese or American students as long as we 
have some habits in common. But to be 
honest, I still prefer to live with Chinese 
students a little more. When I am tired of 
Alliot’s food and want to cook some au- 
thentic Chinese dishes on weekends with 
my friends and recall funny things back 








home, only the people who are from my 
country can understand my feelings. It 
is also very useful and insightful to talk 
about personal experiences in the new 
country with them. 

Currently, I live with three Chinese 
students in my suite on campus. I knew 
I would have fewer opportunities to so- 
cialize with Americans students, so I was 
worried about missing out the opportu- 
nities to interact with their culture in a 
meaningful way. This is why I decided 
to become a Resident Assistant (RA) and 
an International Admission Assistant 
during my second year at St. Michael’s 
College, which would allow me to so- 
cialize with both sides. 

Taking these jobs is not just about 
earning some money every two weeks for 
me. They help me to grow more valu- 
able as an international student at St. 
Michael’s or even in the future after I 
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graduate. 

When I am in my suite, I do not lose 
my Chinese culture and friends; when 
I am outside my door, I am engaging 


“with American students, faculties, and 


staff. When I became an RA for the first 
year, I started to know more and more 
people on campus, and the position of 
International Admission Assistant also 
enhanced my understanding of Ameri- 
can college’s backgrounds and features. 

Surely, as an international student 
who is taking the same credits as oth- 
er international students and two oth- 
er jobs on campus, I feel overwhelmed 
sometimes. But I tell myself that all of 
my hard work will pay off. In the mean- 
time, finding the balance between my 
Chinese roots and my American college 
experience is an interesting ets creative 
challenge. 


By Rob Litchfield 
Online Executive Editor 


Head Coach of baseball Scott Strong 
and his staff came into the St. Michael’s 
Athletic Department Friday, March 25, 
to resign from the team, according to Di- 
rector of Athletics Chris Kenny. 

After returning from the team’s spring 
training trip to Florida, Strong and his 
two assistant coaches, Chris Tilton and 
Tyler Gauthier, announced their resig- 
nation on the following day. This left 
the team, who had a bus waiting outside 
of Tarrant to take them to a three-game 
tournament at Assumption College that 
weekend, without anyone at the helm. 

A brief “scramble” occurred, accord- 
ing to Kenny, until Head Coach of Men's 
Soccer, Wade Jean, volunteered to help 
the team out. “Wade stepped up, put a 
Superman cape on, and was phenome- 


nal,” said Kenny. “This guy has a family, 


The Defender 


and for him to step up on Easter weekend 
and do that for us was outstanding.” 

Kenny declined to comment on the 
reason for the staffs resignation. “All I can 
teally do is confirm that the coaches have 
resigned,” he said. “They did so as a 
group, but it’s a college policy that 
we cannot comment on any per- 
sonnel issues, and this falls into 
that category.” 

Kenny described the situa- 
tion as “isolated,” “unique,” 
and “surprising.” 

Director of Athletic 
Communications Josh 
Kessler volunteered to 
coach the following 
home game against 
St. Anselm College 
March 30. Kessler 
noted that the captains 
of the baseball team really took 
the reins and led the team despite losing 


4-3. 







SPORTS. pri 4.2016 
Coaches drop ball on game day’ 


Kessler declined to comment on the 
reason for the resignation. _ 

Captains Dylan Lavery, ’17, and Curt 
Echo, ’16, also declined 
to comment on the res- 
ignation when asked 
about the cause. “We 
cant comment about 
anything that ac- 

tually happened,” 
said Lavery. 

Strong, who 

was just 11 games 

games into his 

third season as head 

coach of the team, left 

St. Michael’s with a 16-58 re- 

cord. The Defender was unable to con- 

tact Strong for comment. 

The new interim coaches were an- 
nounced later the following week, in- 
cluding Head Coach Greg Wells, who 
has been helping St. Michael’s baseball 
on and off for the past 16 years. Wells’ 
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assistant coaches include Lenny White- 
house, a former major league pitcher for 
the Texas Rangers, Minnesota Twins, To- 
ronto Blue Jays, California Angels, De- 
troit Tigers, and Seattle Mariners who has 
been an employee of St. Michael’s Physi- 
cal Plant since 1992, and George Buteau, 
"15, who served as a two-time captain for 
the Purple Knights. 

“We couldn’t be luckier in terms of be- 
ing able to land an interim staff like that,” 
said Kenny. 

This is the second time in the past three 
years a coach in the St. Michael’s baseball 
program has resigned following the team’s 
spring training trip to Florida, the former 
being Matt Rodovick. Rodovick left the 
team just six games into the 2014 season. 

The team currently sports a 1-14 record. 
Their next game is against Merrimack 


College at home, Saturday, April 16. 
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Spring forward 


Captains reflect on season 


By Fiona Giguere 
Staff Writter 


Sports fans see the games, but only 
from the sidelines. For the players, it is a 
very different story. Here is what captains 
have to say about their teams this season, 
to which they dedicate so much time. 
Men’s Lacrosse (Record 3-8) 

“To be honest, this season is not go- 
ing how we expected it to,” said Captain 
Brian Devilly. “We have had some close, 
but disappointing losses. Right now we 
are sticking together and making sure 
we have each other’s backs, as we try to 
pick up some big wins in the upcoming 
weeks.” The team has their last home 
game against Le Moyne which falls on Se- 
nior Day, Saturday, April 16, at 2:00 p.m. 
After that, they have two more games be- 


fore the post season. 
Women’s Lacrosse (Record 2-7) 
On Saturday, April 2, St. Michael’s 


women played home against Assump- 
tion and lost 9-6, the third time this year 
that they have lost by three goals or less. 
“We are a young team, and we have had 
a tough start to the season,” said Captain 
Stephanie Bonewald. “But I continue to 
see an increasing amount of drive and de- 
sire both in games and in practices.” 

Captain Emily Lobes echoed this sen- 
timent. “Every day we improve more and 
more and every game we seem to piece 
something else together,” said Loebs. “T 
don’t think I’ve ever met a group of girls 
that work harder than this team and that 
will payoff for sure.” Despite the losses 
they have kept a positive attitude. “We 
have a great group of girls this season, 
everyone loves being around each other 
which really helps us on the field,” said 
Captain Grace Gunning. Their senior day 
is on Saturday April 16 against New Hav- 
en at 11:00 a.m. 
Baseball (Record 1-14) 

“I feel that our team has played bet- 
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ter than our record shows,” said Captain 
Dylan Lavery. “We had a long stretch of 
cancelled games due to the weather, which 
is always frustrating, but everyone on the 
team has stayed positive and we're com- 
peting pretty well as a team right now.” 
They have three games against Merrimack 
this weekend at 12:00 p.m .and 3:00 p.m. 
on Saturday, April 16, and at 12:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, April 17. After that, they are 
home on three more occasions, April 10). 
21, and 30. 

Softball (Record 3-20) 

“We have a couple wins under our belt 
and have had some really strong games 
against some top teams,” said Captain 
Danielle DelGreco. “We have a talented 
team that is working hard and is really 
starting to come together, play smarter 
and is improving with each game,” said 
Captain Judi Barcavage. “We have a good 
mindset and a great work ethic, and I feel 
that it will really start paying off in the 
team’s performance on the field.” Their se- 
nior weekend is coming up April 16-17. 
They have games at 12:00 p.m. and 2:00 
p.m. both Saturday and Sunday. After 
that they only have two more games on 
their home field, Tuesday, April 19, 
against Franklin Pierce at 3:00 p.m. and 
5:00 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(Record 1-8) 

The men 
pulled out 
their first win 
Thursday, April 
7, against American 
International with a 
final score of 


7-2. “Overall our sea- 
son is going pretty 
well,” said Captain Forrest 
Owen. 
“We've played a lot of the top teams in 
the conference so far with a few match- 
es that will be closer for us coming up.” 
Despite the losses, Owen stays positive. 
“So far everyone has really stepped up to 
the challenges presented to them by our 
competition. These teams aren't easy to 
play, but everyone has kept a really pos- 
itive attitude and fought really hard in 
matches with some close ones that just 
didn’t go our way in the end. We go into 
every match knowing that we can hang 
with them and really just try to play smart 
tennis in order to win as many as we pos- 
sibly can!” teed 
They have their senior day Sunday, 
April 17 against Southern New Hamp- 
shire at 12:00 p.m. aay 





LEFT: Taylor Wallace, ’17 (left) and Brian Loughlin 18 beat Bentley to the 
ball during Saturday’s game at Duffy Field. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Steven Auger, ’17, rounds third base during a game 
against St. Anselm College Wednesday March 30. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Micalea Leaska, 18, (left) tries to get past Emily Loebs, 16 
during da rainy practice last Thursday. ‘ 
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Charlie Merry — 
16 rallies the 


ball back during 
asinglesmatch 
against Ameri- 
can Internation- _ 
al College last — 
Thursday. 
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